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THE OFT-TOLD TWICE-TOLD TALES: 
THEIR FOLKLORE MOTIFS 


by Ray B. Browne 


his probing “human nature in the mass,” or, as he said in the 
Preface to The Snow-Image, “the depths of our common na- 
- ture.”2 But commentators have failed to recognize one aspect of the 
direction and extent—and the significance—of this probing: that aspect 
which makes the stories read like artful folktales. 

This folkloristic quality does not result from the author’s use of the 
Puritan past and of New England legends as bases for some stories, 
nor from his inclusion of superstitions, although this superficial dress 
does unavoidably add a certain folk atmosphere when it is used. But 
Hawthorne ranged much more widely and deeply. He was nationalist 
or regionalist, as critics insist, only superficially. He was rather inter- 
nationalist, for, having restricted himself geographically to the little 
lump of New England soil which was, he said, all his heart could 
“take in,” he bored through the crust of life until he tapped the under- 
lying ocean of story, which is fed by all lands, and he drank deeply of 
this continuum of human experience; knowingly or unknowingly he 
was the major American voice of a part of what Jung later called the 
collective unconscious: through him welled up the international folk- 
lore motifs—the themes—of life: 

For folktales of all kinds, regardless of provenience or surface fea- 
tures, treat the fundamentals of life, those aspects common to all man- 


Cis AGREE that much of Hawthorne’s greatness derives from 


*The most penetrating study of this aspect of Hawthorne is still that by F. O. 
Matthiessen in American Renaissance (New York, 1941). But especially sensitive 
and seminal is The Power of Blackness, by Harry Levin (New York, 1958), 
which studies Hawthorne at least partially from a comparative literature point 
of view. 

[69] 
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kind: hates, loves, desires, ambitions, frailties, the evil of the human 
heart. Hawthorne’s development of his stories in parallels to these 
motifs made him transcend regional and national boundaries and be- 
come thoroughly internationalized and universalized. And this broad 
folklore quality enriches the allegory and symbolism in the stories. 

Further evidence of the closeness of Hawthorne’s works to the true 
nature of folklore is that some of his tales, with little or no variation, 
have in fact become authentic folktales of New England. 

Most of his stories which are more than mere sketches contain these 
international parallels and could be used to illustrate my thesis. But 
for this discussion I have chosen the Twice-Told Tales. These stories, 
as far as sources are concerned, are of three kinds: (1) those based 
on historical events; (2) those not based on historical events; (3) 
those which are a combination of these two types. We shall examine 
them under these three categories. 


I 


One of the most universal motifs in all folklore is that of the 
champion who returns to succor his people in time of crisis. The oldest 
known record of such an event is an Assyrian papyrus text of about 
420 B.C., which tells the story of Achikar, the wise minister of the 
ruler Asarhaddon. Achikar is condemned to death, but manages to 
escape and hide; when the land is in great danger, he appears and 
saves his people. 

In Western Europe the most famous of the champions who will 
return are Frederick Barbarossa, who is asleep in the Kyffhauser, a 
mountain in Thuringa; Arthur, who is waiting in Avalon; Fionn, of 
the pre-Celtic people, who is now asleep on an island or in a moun- 


*Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1946), p. 277. 

‘Almost always connected with the legends of the returning champion is the 
explanation of how he spends the long period of waiting, and where. In nearly 
every case in Western Europe and with North American Indians, the champion 
is waiting in a mountain, Sometimes he is asleep. Often he goes about life as 
usual, but in a magic land where time means nothing, where one year or 100 
or 1000 are as our day. Such conditions obtain in the fairy stories of all lands. 
In the Thousand Nights and a Night there is the amusing story of a young Vizier 
who at a sorceror’s bidding plunges into a magic cauldron. Immediately he finds 
himself in the sea and discovers that he is a woman. “She” becomes in time the 
mother of seven children, finally gets tired of this life, piunges back into the sea, 
discovers herself back in the magic cauldron (this time again a man) and learns 
that only a few seconds have elapsed since he left. 
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tain,? waiting; Marko, famous Serbian hero; and Holger the Dane.* 
Such legends are widespread also among the North American Indians. 
The most famous is that of Hiawatha (real name, Monabozho), in 
whose going west there is at least a hint of an eventual return to suc- 
cor his people.> 

Hawthorne’s “The Gray Champion” (1828-29), which was based 
on an historical event that became a well-known legend, follows the 
pattern for such a story: New England “groaned” under the “tyranny” 
of its Governor, Sir Edmund Andros. One afternoon the people assem- 
bled on the streets. Andros, hoping to avoid trouble by dispersing the 
people, marched on them. “ ‘Oh Lord of Hosts,’ cried a voice among 
the crowd, ‘provide a Champion (sic) for thy people’.” At this point 
a “gray patriarch,” “whom the oppressor’s drum had summoned from 
his grave” demands that Andros give way, explaining, “ ‘ I am, here, Sir 
Governor, because the cry of an oppressed people hath disturbed me 
in my secret place’,” After forcing the Governor to back up before 
his wrath, the old man mysteriously disappears. “His hour is one of 
darkness, and adversity, and peril. But should domestic tyranny op- 
press us, or the invader’s step pollute our soil, still may the Gray 
Champion come... .” In writing this story, Hawthorne could hardly 
not have had in mind folklore parallels. His development is too close 
to them for coincidence.7 


*Marko Kralyevic, Serbian hero, was a son of the Serbian King, or Prince, 
Vukasin (d. 1371). Because he did not succeed his father he led a revolt against 
the new ruler. He was killed in battle in the service of the sultan about 1394. 
Subsequently stories of strength and wonder have gathered about his name. He 
lived 300 years, rode a horse 150 years old. He figures in Serbian epic poetry and 
also in epic poems of the Rumanians and Bulgarians. (See Marko, der Ko- 
nigssohn, Vienna, 1883.) Holger Dansk—Ogier the Dane. Hero of romance. Iden- 
tified with the Frankish warrior Autchor (Autgarius, Auctorius, Otgarius, Og- 
gerius). With Desiderius, king of the Lombards, he marched against Rome in 772. 
In 773 he submitted to Charles of Verone, and finally entered the cloister of St. 
Foto at Meaux. In the Carolingian romances he is placed in the family of Doon 
de Mayence because of his revolt against Charlemagne. (See H. L. Ward, Cata- 
logue of Romances, I, 604-610.) 

®Thompson, The Folktale, p. 308. 

*Dates for stories are as given in E. L. Chandler, Sources of Tales and Ro- 
mances Written by Hawthorne before 1853 (Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, VII, No. 4, July, 1926). 

"To show another aspect of the university of these motifs, I am citing in foot- 
notes the works of literature in which the themes occur. The legend of the Angel 
of Hadley has been used eight times—by Increase Mather in Brief History of the 
War with the Indians (1676); by Cooper in the Wept of Wish-ton Wish (1829) ; 
by Scott in Peveril of the Peak (1823); by James McHenry in Spectre of the 
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“The Maypole of Merry Mount” (1828-29), though occurring on 
Midsummer Eve, actually centers on May-Day and May-Pole revel- 
ries and Puritan opposition. to such activities. For, as Hawthorne said, 
though “Midsummer eve had come,” “May, or her mirthful spirit, 
dwelt all the year round at Merry Mount,” and, as he knew, tradi- 
tionally May Day is observed any time during May or on Midsummer 
Eve. Hawthorne based his story on the historical account of Mount 
Wollaston or Merry Mount, run by Thomas Morton in the first days 
of the Massachusetts Colony. For details of the May-Day and May- 
Pole activities he used Joseph Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the Peo- 
ple of England. 

The festivities at Merry Mount are paralleled with slight varia- 
tions throughout Western Europe, where they appear to be already 
traditional in documents as old as the thirteenth century.? In England 
the first mention is made of the Maypole, at Cornhill, in an anonymous 
poem called “Chaunce of the Dice.” A brief account of May-Day 
activity is given in the old Romance The Death of Arthur. In 1611 
Beaumont and Fletcher celebrated the season in their Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Earlier, during the sixteenth century or before, May- 
Day revellers had begun imitating Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 
Henry Eighth at least once made himself into a kind of May-Day 
Robin Hood. Garrick in his Collection of Old Plays includes one called 
“A New Playe of Robyn Hood, for to be played in the May-Games, 
very pleasant and full of Pastyme.”1° 

After this high water mark, however, the tide of enthusiasm went 
out, at least in England, and only waves of interest sporadically re- 
turned. The Puritans hated the institution and preached harshly 
against it. During Elizabeth’s reign all poles were chopped down and 





Forest (1823); by Delia Salter Bacon in Tales of the Puritans (1831); by W. L. 
Stone in Mercy Disborough: A Tale of the Witches (1834); by R. L. Underhill in 
The Witches: A Tale of New England (1837); and by Southey in an unfinished 
poem called “Oliver Newman” (1829). See G. Harrison Orians, “The Angel of 
Hadley in Fiction,” American Literature, IV, 257-69 (Nov. 1932); and S. A. Drake, 
Book of New England Legends and Folklore (Boston, 1894), p. 449. 

*May Day originated in 242 B.C., in celebration of the famed courtesan Flora 
who gave her fortune to the people of Rome if they would yearly celebrate her 
memory in dancing, singing and drinking. After some years the Senate exalted 
Flora to be goddess of flowers, and May-Day festivities were regularly observed 
thereafter. 

*See Wilhelm Mannhardt, Walt- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1904), I, 160. 

*°See John Brand, Popular Antiquities (London, 1777), I, 241. 
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May Day outlawed. Raised again by James’ Book or Sports they were 
again pulled down during the Commonwealth, only to be raised after 
the Restoration.12 Since then interest has faded, though we still have 
our May baskets and exhibition dances. Hitler revived all May-Day 
festivities in a play for nationalism. And the importance of the day 
for Socialists and Communists and in the USSR is well known.12 
“The Ambitious Guest” (1832-33), perhaps more characteristically 
Hawthorne’s than the preceding two stories, tells how the happy family 
in the Notch of the White Hills and their young guest are destroyed 
by a mountain slide. This tale was based on a true incident, which has 
subsequently grown into one of the most popular of New England 
folktales.13 There are three kinds of folklore represented in this 
story,14 but the most important is the motif. Obviously the theme is 
not only the futility of personal ambition (for a parallel to which 
see “The Ambitious Chandala Maiden,” below); rather it is the 
larger theme of man’s weakness in the hands of indifferent fate and 
the impossibility of avoiding disaster.15 This theme—‘what is to be 
will be”—is prevalent in folktales, and without being forced Haw- 
thorne’s story is a close parallel. A good example of such a story is 


“Sleeping Beauty,” one of the best known marchen in Western Europe. 


“Since Hawthorne’s time there have been other accounts of this colony: the 
two novels by John Lothrop Motley, Morton’s Hope (1839) and Merry Mount 
(1849), and the opera Merrymount (1934), by Robert L. Stokes and Howard 
Hanson. 

See Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. 

*SLegend likes to romanticize the story by adding details. B. A. Botkin, A 
Treasury of New England Folklore (New York, 1947) gives a version in which 
the grandmother escapes on that fateful night. She was crippled and could not 
leave the house. During the slide she rocked back and forth in her chair. C. M. 
Skinner’s version, Myths and Legends of Our Own Land (Philadelphia, 1896), has 
a version apparently rewritten from Hawthorne. Here the young man has been 
wandering through the mountains enjoying the beauty. 

**There is widespread belief that both animals and people have a sixth sense 
which makes them aware of coming doom. This accounts for the unusual nervous- 
ness in all the residents the night of the slide. Another old belief is that of the 
grandmother, who knows that her corpse will not rest easy in the grave unless it 
has been laid away with all clothes exactly right. Hence she wants someone to 
hold a mirror before the face of her corpse so that she can check her shroud. 

**Note Hawthorne’s references to fate: “The whole family rose up . . . as if 
about to welcome some one who belonged to them, and whose fate was linked 
with theirs.” And, “Is not the kindred of a common fate a closer tie than that 
of birth?” The family cannot avoid fate though they have taken every precaution 
against it. Hawthorne shows the futility of ambition by showing that everybody 
is a pawn on the board of indifferent and unalterable Fate. 
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Except in detail all versions of “Sleeping Beauty” are the same: A 
childless King and Queen want a child more than anything else in 
the world. Finally a beautiful girl child is born. In the christening 
ceremonies (or celebration of some kind), a wicked fairy (Uglyane) 
prophesies that Aurora (or Briar-Rose) on her fifteenth birthday will 
prick her hand with a spindle and die. The good fairy Hippolyta 
(who has not yet given her gift) cannot completely avert the evil 
prophecy, but she mitigates the doom to a hundred years sleep, with 
the promise that at that time a Prince will kiss Aurora and waken her. 
Despite all precautions taken by the King ‘and Queen, Aurora does 
prick her finger and fall asleep. But after a hundred years, during 
which time many Princes have lost their lives trying to reach Aurora, 
the appointed Prince comes by, éasily walks through the giant hedge, 
enters the castle, and kisses and rescues Aurora—just as had been 
predicted.1® The parallel between this story and Hawthorne’s is 
close. 

In several other Twice-Told Tales Hawthorne caught beautifully 
the quintessence of the folktale although actual parallels cannot be 
found. In such stories as “The Wedding Knell” (1834), “The Minis- 
ter’s Black Veil” (1835), and “The Prophetic Pictures” (1835-36) 
the reader feels very strongly the folklore quality. These stories are 
now printed in collections of New England folktales—again indicat- 
ing their similarity to folktales.17 

“The Wedding Knell” is one of the stronger folktale-like stories. 
At the beginning Hawthorne says that the event which he tells really 
happened in his grandmother’s youth in a “certain church in the City 
of New York.” Skinner, in his collection of tales,1® identifies the 
church as St. Paul’s, Broadway, New York City. Both Hawthorne’s 
and Skinner’s versions are the same with one exception: Hawthorne 
has the bride cry “Cruel, cruel” at the groom’s masquerade; Skinner 
puts the single word “Cruel” in the mouths of the spectators. It is 
impossible at this time to determine whether Skinner had access to 
the same source as Hawthorne or whether he simply rewrote Haw- 
thorne’s story. There are no obvious parallels to this story in other 


*°A. T. Quiller-Couch, Sleeping Beauty (New York, 1910). 

**Endicott and the Red Cross” is usually printed in these collections. But it is 
more historical anecdote than folktale. 

*8Skinner, Myths and Legends, I, 112. Skinner’s “folklore” must be viewed with 
dubiety. Collecting with a commercial market in mind, he sometimes includes 
rewritten versions of literary works. 
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folktale collections, though the final triumph of true love over all 
obstacles (the overlying theme of Hawthorne’s story) is of course 
the very stuff that folktales are made of. 

“The Minister’s Black Veil” likewise has no parallels in folktales 
for the main theme, but for the symbol of the veil there are many. 
Historically the veil has been widely used, especially by women, 
particularly in the East, as a symbol of separation and protection 
from the world. It is a symbol of purity, and as such has always 
been denied to harlots and traveling girls. It likewise has always been 
a symbol of good breeding and gentility.1® Furthermore, there are 
stories which tell how the spirit is veiled to separate it from the world. 
Mr. Hooper is not, therefore, vastly different from folklore usage when 
he drapes his face in black as a symbol of his sinful heart. This 
story derived from a true incident, and Hawthorne apparently al- 
tered it very little from the version he took it from.?° 

The idea for “The Prophetic Pictures,” according to Hawthorne’s 
headnote, came from an anecdote in Dunlap’s History of the Art of 
Design which tells how Lord Mulgrave employed Gilbert Stuart to 
paint a portrait of his brother, General Phipps, only to discover 
that ‘the artist had prophetically painted the brother as insane. “It 
is thus,” Dunlap’s account concludes, “that the real portrait painter 
dives into the recesses of his sitters’ minds and displays strength or 
weakness upon the surface of his canvas.”21 Here is the beginning 
of Hawthorne’s moral—that even if people could see into the future, 
they would discount their foreknowledge and continue their ways as 
blindly as if they had not been given the warning. Few if any paral- 
lels for this particular development exist in folklore. But there is one 
parallel to the story of Stuart’s power of perception: Leonardo da 
Vinci caught the presentiment of early death and painted it into his 
portrait of Beatrice d’Este.2® Hawthorne may or may not have known 
of this instance. Although no direct parallels to “The Prophetic Pic- 
tures” exist, this kind of story is treated in folktales. And, as we 
shall see later, the power of the portrait or statue to respond sym- 


**For fuller discussions on uses of veils, see T. F. Elworthy, The Evil Eye 
(London, 1895); S. Seligmann, Der Bése Blick und Verwandtes (Berlin, 1910) ; 
Schell, Bergishe Sagen (Elberfeld, 1922). 

2°See the Col. of Maine Historical Society (1891). 

™See Bayley and Goodspeed (eds.), Dunlap’s A History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States (Boston, 1918). 

*°See Walter Pater, Renaissance (Mod. Library edit., p. 92). 
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pathetically and actively to the affairs of life is a widely used motif 
(see “Edward Randolph’s Portrait,” below). 


II 


In the stories not based on historical events, Hawthorne perhaps 
did not plumb human nature more deeply than he did in those 
anchored in historical fact, but his themes are more widely paralleled 
in international folklore. Seemingly, when he was free to let his 
imagination work he turned intuitively to the folklore motif and 
method to deepen his studies. 

“Sights from a Steeple,” though only a sketch, borrows from 
international folklore. In addition to several classical references. Haw- 
thorne mentions two interesting allusions: the “Limping Devil of Le 
Sage” and the speaking chimneys of Madrid. The Limping Devil re- 
fers to Le Sage’s The Devil on Two Sticks, based on the Spanish El 
Diablo Cojuelo (The Limping Devil, 1646)by Luiz Velez de Guevara. 
The theme of both stories is the common Faust-motif—Satan on 
earth seducing man. In Le Sage’s version, Cleafas (a wanton student) 
finds Asmadeus (the Devil) imprisoned in a bottle in the room of an 
absent astrologer. Cleafas releases the spirit, and in return Asmadeus 
takes the student to the highest steeple in Madrid (idea probably 
from the Bible—Satan tempting Christ on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple). There Asmadeus seemingly removes the roofs from the build- 
ings and reveals the inmost thoughts and most secret acts of the peo- 
ple of the city.23 

The reference to the speaking chimneys is more illusive. It is hard 
to tell how much familiarity Hawthorne had with Spanish literature. 
He read it, we know, and was fond of Cervantes.24 Hawthorne’s 
reference is probably literary. It is somewhat in line with a saying 
common among the people of Spain, and Madrid in particular, and 
prevalent in Spanish literature for several centuries. It derives from 
Madrid’s being a city of cliques so small and intimate that everyone 


**There have been many imitations of this novel: Marcel Schwab and Andre 
Gide in France, and in England Richard Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods (1888) 
are perhaps the most famous. See Le Sage, The Devil on Two Sticks (London, 
1927), Intro. by Arthur Symons. 

**Cervantes was included in Hawthorne’s great authors in his “Hall of Fantasy.” 
Ernest Hemingway says, in The Fifth Column (1938; III.iv.): “In Madrid every- 
body knows everything often before : occurrence of same.” 
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knew everyone else’s business. This intimacy resulted in the Spanish 
proverb: “Todo se sabe en Madrid”—everything is known in Madrid. 

“Peter Goldthwaite’s Treasure” (1837) enriches its atmosphere 
with folkloristic references to alchemy, black art, Aladdin’s lamp, 
love-tokens and the Faust-theme of man’s entering a contract with 
Satan for earthly gain. But beyond these superficial references no 
folklore motifs can be found, though the reader feels sure they exist. 
The story of the eccentric and individualistic monomaniac who is so 
sure that his great-granduncle’s treasure is about to be found that he 
tears down plank by plank the house he is living in is folkloristic in 
tone and outcome. 

“The Seven Vagabonds” (1830), too, has several references to 
folklore: magicians, a pretty girl minstrel, and “the words of an old 
song”—‘“Where are you going, my pretty maid?”—which could be al- 
most any old song. The motif also is folklore. The casual meeting of 
the seven different kinds of persons, who, it develops, all have one goal 
in mind (the camp-meeting at Stamford) brings to mind immediately 
The Canterbury Tales and other frame-stories. 

“Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe” (1832), in design at least, is 
a full-scale folktale. Hawthorne even toyed with the idea of telling 
the story as a modern wandering jongleur. There are no exact folk- 
tale parallels to Hawthorne’s tale, but the three main elements are 
conventional: the suspense element in Mr. Higginbotham’s murder 
being reported on two successive days by different men; the merchant 
or pedlar being the spreader of news; and the fairy tale ending of the 
pediar’s marriage to the daughter of the rich man, inheriting his 
fortune, and living happily ever after. 

The suspense element is decidedly Eastern in flavor. The second 
element, merchants and pedlars as spreaders of news, is universal 
among trading peoples, and was widespread in such old Romances 
as Girart de Roussillon (1160-70), Doon de Maience (after 1250), 
Cleomades, by Adenet (1274-82), The Erl of Tolous (15th century), 
and in The Canterbury Tales. Traditionally a fair is the place where 
misunderstandings are cleared up (see Decameron, II, 9); in Haw- 
thorne’s story it is the piazza of a tavern and later the orchard where 
Mr. Higginbotham was almost hanged. The happy ending (the third 
element in the story) is a key note of fairy tales: a real Prince or 
one in disguise (or, a poor man who deserves to be Prince) under- 
goes various troubles but eventually marries the Princess (real, dis- 
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guised, or girl deserving to be one). The parallel to “Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s Catastrophe” is obvious. 

“The Great Carbuncle” (1832-33) is one of the most widespread 
of New England legends. Hawthorne’s idea came from an Indian 
story. Another Indian parallel illustrates how other versions run: A 
great carbuncle burned on the eastern face of Mount Monroe in the 
White Mountains. (New Englanders called these the Crystal Moun- 
tains because of the glass-like objects found on them.) The Indians 
believed it was guarded by the spirit of a dead chief. They looked up- 
on the gem as an evil eye. Among the white men who were out to 
find the jewel, there was one grown old in seeking. One day his rivals 
(here the rivals are mentioned in general, not in particular, as in Haw- 
thorne) saw the old timer reach a spot where the carbuncle was with- 
in reach. He sank to the ground. They called him but got no answer. 
He was dead. The carbuncle rolled into the Lake of the Clouds at 
the base, where it still is today.25 

The legend of a great carbuncle or of jewels of one kind or another 
is very old and world wide. Sometimes it is based on the story from 
the rabbis of the diamonds and other precious stones that Noah used 
to light the ark, or of the basin of jewels that Abraham used for light- 
ing the enchanted city that he had built for his wives with walls so 
high they shut out the sun.26 Sometimes it is of a magic stone or jewel 
in the head of a serpent, of a dog, or in the face of a mountain; some- 
times the story of mountains formed of jewels, crystals, etc., prevalent 
in Medieval allegories.27 Sometimes of the Book of Morman, where 
a prehistoric submarine was lighted with stones. Clearly Hawthorne 
added his story to a widely used motif. 

Hawthorne felt strongly ‘that a person’s life is a part of such a 
finely adjusted system that once he disturbs the mechanism he is 
likely to change everything forever and to become an “Outcast of the 

*5See Skinner, op. cit., II, 222. For another version see S. A. Drake, New 
England Legends and Folk-Lore (Boston, 1894), p. 461. 

*°The Arabian version is undoubtedly based on this idea. See W. A. Clouston, 
Tales From a Persian Garden (London, 1890), p. 196. 

**Such mountains are the Otherworld. They are hard to ascend. The Gods 
live on them. The idea appears in 14th century German Minneburg. (Alain 
Chartier’s Hospital d’Amours, jeweled). The Grail castle in Arthurian Romance 
is on a mountain (underwater, but that does not matter); Mountain of Venus 
in Tannhauser legend; Faustus goes to the hill Caucasus, highest in Scythia. For 


a complete treatment of this subject of mountains, see Howard Rollin Patch, 
“Medieval Descriptions of the Otherworld,” PMLA, XXXIII. (1918), 607-642. 
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Universe.” In “Wakefield” (1834) he wrote of a man who is so curious 
about what kind of life he leads and how important he is to his little 
circle that in a thoughtless moment he separates himself from his 
group and, as it were, views himself and his life from a detached 
point of view. To a certain extent, “Wakefield” is, as Matthiessen 
called it, a “modern Rip Van Winkle,” building on the folklore motif 
of the long sleep. But beyond this, the story illustrates a kind of 
anti-feminism found in all folklore and develops, furthermore, the al- 
most universal desire of mankind to re-experience the freedom of yes- 
terday and yesteryear; this wish fulfillment is the core of all marchen. 

Hawthorne apparently used no sources for his story, but similar 
tales, true or legendary, were extant around him. Melville, for in- 
stance, in the summer after he finished Pierre (1852), on a visit to 
Nantucket, learned a tale about a woman named Agatha who had 
been abandoned by her husband under conditions somewhat similar 
to those in “Wakefield.” Melville sent this story to Hawthorne,?§ 
who did nothing about it since he had already published his own ver- 
sion (written probably 1834, published May 1835). Further evi- 
dence that such a story probably existed lies in the recorded versions 
of folk stories similar though not exactly in the same vein. One, 


“Bringing In The Log,” has Sam Slick tell how a boy sent out to bring 
in the back-log was away eight years, then one night calmly walked 
in and said: “I’ve brought you in the back-log, sir, you sent me out 
for.”29 


One outstanding characteristic of folktales, and marchen in par- 
ticular, is vividness of detail and singleness of purpose. Frequently, 
however, as time separates the tale from its original raison d’etre the 
motif loses its sharpness of outline, and several themes can merge into 
one story. Such is the case with Hawthorne’s “White Old Maid” 
(1834). This story is a loose heap of suggestions tied up with the 
strings of three motifs: Pride shall be humbled; the Token and the 
meeting in the future; and the dead shall not rest quiet until justice 


**Melville’s letter is dated August 13, 1852. See New England Quarterly, 
II (April 1929), 296-307. 

*°See Botkin, Treasury of New England Folklore, p. 110. There are no par- 
allels between this story and other works of literature, but enough similarity 
between it and George Crabbe’s “Parting Hour” exists to suggest possible borrow- 
ing. A. A. Procter’s “Homeward. Bound” parallels Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” 
but both came out too late to have influenced Hawthorne. 
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prevails. In the story, Pride is humbled?® when the haughty maiden, 
now an old woman, prostrates herself at the gentle one’s feet; the 
Token, a lock of hair once sable but now green with mold, is brought 
back to the meeting; and apparently the ghost has now been laid, 
for it entered the room to meet the two women, justice prevailed, 
and the ghost is no longer present in the chamber. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that Hawthorne should write a story 
about how people would act if they were miraculously given the right 
to relive their lives. This he did in “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” 
(1935-36). This theme of the return to youth is old and widespread. 
The most popular conception has always been the fabulous Water of 
Life?1—usually found after a long quest and always powerful against 
both death and disease.31 

In the East the idea dates back to the Babylonian worship of 
Ishtar, where she (the goddess of love and fertility) descends to 
Hades to get the Water to restore her husband, Tammuz, to life. 
In Eastern Hindustan there has long been the belief that the Water 
of Life actually exists in everyone’s little finger and could be drawn 
out at will if one but knew the key.33 Interesting variations of belief 
in the Water exist around the world. In Western Europe since the 
8th century, alchemists have tried to mix the elixir of life. In America 
there were eleven Indian tribes with their own versions of the presence 
of the Water,3* and the famous Fountain of Youth set Ponce de 
Leon and his brother Luis Ponce on their fruitless quest.35 

Hawthorne used the Fountain of Youth idea for his story, but, 
according to Skinner, there was one closer to him: in 1720 a Salem 
chemist tried to brew the elixir of life, but failed, and fell dead after 
drinking the incomplete potion.?® 

The famed Water of Life is the motif, throughout the world, for 


*°For a full discussion of Pride see under “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” below. 
For the Token, see under “The Three-Fold Destiny.” 

“Thompson, The Folktale, p. 255. 

**Lewis Spence, Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria (London, 1916), 
p. 129. 

°C. H. Tawney, The Ocean of Story (Translation of Somadeva’s Katha 
Sarit Sagera, London, 1924-28), III, 253, nl. 

**Stith Thompson, The Folktale Among the North American Indians (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929), pp. 284, n. 50a; 354; 330; 355 n. 279a. 

**See T. W. Higginson, Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic (New 
York, 1899). 

**Skinner, op. cit., I, 296. 
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creation myths,7 restoration to life,?® fulfillment of happiness,3® 
magic wisdom,*® and long-passage-of-time myths.*1 Recorded ver- 
sions,*2 in addition to those already cited, are found in the marchen 
of Esthonia, Finland, Lapland, Norway, Sicily, Czechoslovakia, and 
Russia.*3 

“The Three-Fold Destiny” subtitled “A Fairy Legend” (1838) 
sums up very well Hawthorne’s closeness to folklore motifs. In the 
introduction the author states his purpose of telling an allegory “such 
as the writers of the last century would have expressed in the shape 
of an Eastern tale,” but one clothed in more human warmth. The 
story in development is in fact straight from folkland: A man becomes 
aware (by one means or another) of his future greatness. He goes on 
his quest in search of three things: Love—the maiden of his heart will 
be wearing a token, and they will speak to each other in a way immedi- 
ately recognizable to both; Fortune—he is to find a rich treasure 
ready for his taking, marked by the Latin word “Effode”—Dig; 
Honor—he is to be honored by other men. 

The dream of future greatness. and the resulting quest (usually to 
the other world) is widely known and old. One such tale, popular 
with both priests and rabbis of the Middle Ages, is that of the Boy 
who Learned Many Things. Understanding the language of birds, this 
boy hears them prophesy that his parents will humble themselves 
before him. When he repeats this prophecy, his parents drive him 
away. He returns after many adventures a great man, and the 
prophecy is fulfilled. This story has been collected at least once in the 
folktales of every country in Europe. It is primarily literary, probably 

**For a complete discussion of Creation Myths, see Thompson, Folktales 
Among the Indians, pp. 303ff. 

**Tawney, op. cit., IV, 145. References are made to a fountain that restored 
a fish to life, and one that made one of Alexander’s daughters immortal. 

*°See Andrew Lang, The Pink Fairy Book (New York, 1897), for a story from 
Cuentos Populars Catalans, per lo Dr. D. Francisco de S. Maspous Y. Labros 
(Barcelona, 1885), which tells how three brothers and one sister need the Water 
of Life, a branch from the Tree of Beauty, and the Talking Bird to complete 
their happiness. In the Quest all are enchanted but the sister. She reaches the 
top of the mountain, gets the three articles, disenchants her brothers and many 
other persons, marries the Prince, and all live happily ever after. 

“J. A. MacCulloch, Mythology of AU Races (Boston, 193%) III, 120. 

“See Jeremiah Curtin, Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland (Boston, 1890), p. 327. 

“*For a complete listing of types of marchen and their distribution see Stith 
Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, FFC 74 (Helsinki, 1928). 


“*In literature the idea has not caught on. Dumas borrowed it for his Memoirs 
of a Physician, but that is the only example. 
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stemming from the biblical story of Joseph. In other accounts, unlike 
Joseph, the hero does not reveal his dream. After many adventures— 
solving riddles, performing difficult tasks, etc—he overcomes his 
enemies and wins the Princess. This version likewise is old and has 
long been popular, particularly in Western Europe, Hungary and the 
Baltic States.** 

Perhaps slightly less popular though still widespread in folktales 
are stories of searches for treasure. From the treasure guarded by 
Fafnir (the guardian of the Nibelungs’ treasure) or the fire-drake in 
Beowulf to that of Captain Kidd, the search has gone on. As in the 
case of Hawthorne’s wanderer, frequently there is a hand with the 
finger pointing 'to the spot and the words “Dig here” to help the 
searcher find his goal.*5 

Stories of the search for the person with the right token are too 
numerous to itemize. Sometimes the searcher looks for a person 
wearing the right token and/or with the right answer; less frequently 
he looks for a person with the corresponding other half of the token 
or saying. The important thing is that the two persons always recog- 
nize each other readily. 

The moral of Hawthorne’s story is that one should first look 
around him before he goes off looking for greater things just over the 
next hill. Tales exemplifying the futility of this search are plentiful, 
though because of man’s love of the romance of travel they are not so 
numerous as are those which show how much is to be gained by travel 
and adventure. One entertaining example of the futility of searching 
comes from the Ocean of Story (V, 85-86) and is called “The Am- 
bitious Chandala Maiden” (this story should be read in connection 
with Hawthorne’s “Ambitious Guest”): An ambitious Chandala 
maiden determines to marry the monarch because she thinks him the 
greatest man in the world. She follows the king, but abandons him 
when he bows to a hermit. She follows the hermit, but likewise 
abandons him when he worships Siva. She changes to Siva, but 
deserts him in favor of the dog that urinates on him. She follows the 
dog until he rolls at the feet of his master, a young Chandala man. 
The maiden thus decides that her caste is good enough for her and 
chooses ‘this young man for her husband. 


“Thompson, The Folktale, p. 139. 
“Thompson, The Folktale, p. 262. 
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III 


The “Legends of the Province House” fall somewhere between 
those stories based on actual events and those of the imagination. 
Three of the four clearly are in folklore tradition. 

“Howe’s Masquerade” (1838), with its ghostly review of the old 
governors of the Colony passing before the company at the ball, the 
rear being brought up by the ghost of the last and then living gover- 
nor, finds its counterpart at least as far back as the legend of the 
handwriting on the wall before Belshazzar (538 B.C.)#® and probably 
before. This is the dream of doom that runs through folktales of most 
countries and much literature. How much Hawthorne’s idea came 
from his reading about Province House is hard to determine. There 
is an account of a great festivity that took place just before Howe 
left for England.*7 

“Edward Randolph’s Portrait” (1838) is more provably folkloristic. 
Here the faded portrait of Randolph reassumes its brilliancy for a 
moment to warn Lt. Governor Hutchinson against making the same 
kind of dreadful mistake that he (Randolph) had made earlier. This 
sympathy of portraits and statues, especially the latter, and their 
interference in ordinary affairs of life is an old motif. Stories of this 
kind were particularly popular in Medieval Saints’ Legends, in which 
statues shed tears out of sympathy and sometimes came to life to 
perform deeds for their worshippers.*® In the New world at least 
twenty-two Indian tribes told such stories.*9® 

There are also analogues in New England legends. Not all are 
as sinister as Hawthorne’s. One, for instance, tells how, during an 
evening of drinking and fun at Buxton Inn, a jolly old gentleman, 


“*The story of Belshazzar is an old Jewish legend. Belshazzar was a general 
of the Babylonian army, not the last king of that city, as reported in the Book 
of Daniel. 

“'This affair took place in Philadelphia, and the similarity is only coincidental 
or hinted at. 

“*In many beliefs power is received from pictures by a person’s kissing or other- 
wise coming in contact with them. In some legends, pictures turn pale and die 
as the original dies. In Cloister Marie Kirkheim in Reis, the picture of the Virgin 
Mary cries whenever a high abbess dies. People claim they have witnessed her 
crying. See Sabine Baring-Gould, Lives of the Saints (Edinburgh, 1914); C. 
Grant Loomis, White Magic (Cambridge, Mass., 1948); Anton Birlinger, Volk- 
Sthiimliches aus Schwaben (Freiburg, 1861). See also O. W. Holmes, The Guardian 
Angel (1868), in which a portrait issues a strong influence on a person. 

“*Thompson, Folktales Among the Indians, p. 357 n. 287 i. 
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dressed in rich but antiquated clothes, enters. He drinks with the 
bumpkins and wins all their money in an all-night game. As dawn 
breaks, the maid enters to clean up the debris and recognizes the old 
gentleman as the one on the picture before the inn, that of the original 
owner, long dead. In their amazement all the people rush to the 
window to confirm her statement. It is still too dark for them to 
discern the picture on the sign, but when they turn back to the room, 
the jolly old man is gone.5° . 
In “Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” (1838) drawn from Lady Knox, 
Hawthorne dealt with one of the most universal themes in all folklore: 
Pride must fall.51 In the Ocean of Story (II, 106 n3) Pride is listed 
among the Six Faults that are enemies of man. From all over Europe, 
India, and in Aesop, there are recorded tales of Pride’s fall. Such 
stories are found among the marchen of Esthonia, Finland, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, and in Finnish-Swedish tales and in Grimm’s.52 
Among the American Indians Pride never went unpunished.5 
Skinner tells how the proud old Indian witch, Mother Kway, would 
not allow her beautiful blonde daughter, Sun Locks, to marry any- 
one less than a chief. In punishment for the mother’s pride, Sun 
Locks lost her beauty, no man would have her, and the old mother 


had no one to provide for her old age. In another widespread story 
(prevalent among the Tsimshian, Tlingit, Haida, Chehalis, and with 
remote analogies among the Crow and Hopi),54 a proud Indian 
Princess demands that her cousin slash his face and cut his beautiful 
hair to prove that he loves her. After he has done these things, she 
scorns his affection. The Prince is then made beautiful by Chief 
Pestilence.55 When the proud Princess now falls in love with the 


*°Botkin, New England Folklore, p. 347. In literature there are at least two 
parallels: Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray, and Gogol’s The Portrait. 

**Examples of Pride being the worst sin are almost too numerous in literature 
to itemize. It is in Dante, Milton, Spenser, Edwards, to mention only four. For 
Continental works treating Pride, see MLN XXXIV, p. 16. See also the Oxford 
Dictionary of Proverbs. 

**For further treatment of Pride see the following: FFC LXXIV, 84, 141, 126, 
136; W. H. D. Rouse, The Talking Thrush (London, 1899), p. 156; J. Jacobs, 
Indian Fairy Tales (New York, n. d.), p. 160; F. A. Steele, Tales of the Punjab, 
p. 144. 

5°C. M. Skinner, American Myths and Legends (Philadelphia, 1903), II, 72. 
For another version see II, 134. 

**Thompson, Folktales Among the Indians, p. 394. 

*°The Prince is beautified by being boiled in a kettle until all the flesh is off 
his skeleton. The bones are then rearranged, a girl jumps over them, and the man 
is alive again. 
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Prince, he scorns her and makes her inflict the same disfigurement 
on herself, and then rejects her. Chief Pestilence will not restore her 
to her original beauty, and she soon dies of shame. 


Readers of the Twice-Told Tales consciously or unconsciously hear 
the echo of other stories they have heard or read. This oft-told, folk- 
loristic quality makes Hawthorne’s subjects and treatment more famil- 
iar and enriches the stories. From this characteristic comes much of 
the tales’ total effectiveness. 


University of Maryland 





FLORIDA: THE LAND OF EPITHETS 


by Lalia Boone 


them who the founding fathers were and what they accomplish- 

ed, what and when important events occurred, what races and 
nationalities once made their homes there—in short, one can learn of 
the culture and history of the area through a study of its place names, 
though memory of the men, events, and races that brought them into 
being is preserved for the most part primarily through their namesakes. 
But what of the nicknames of these same places? 

Nicknames also may reveal history. However, they more often 
reveal the daydreams of their coiners — dreams of release from the 
humdrumness of everyday life, hopes for a second chance, visions of 
prosperity, or yearnings for adventure and romance. They originated 
with people of all walks of life, some of whom had sought the “rabbit 
hole of escape” (as Fred Lewis Pattee called Florida in “The Soul 
of Florida”) and thought it was to be found in Florida. Real estate 
promoters and chambers of commerce, at last realizing the advantages 
of drawing both tourists and residents to the state, turned compliments 
into advertising slogans and coined still more. All these nickname- 
slogans are romantic and poetic; many are superlatives; most are 
complimentary. 

Descriptive titles for Florida began with Ponce de Leon, who in his 
attempt to escape old age, failed to find the Fountain of Youth, about 
which the Carib Indians had told him. Instead he discovered a delight- 
ful unnamed land, described by his chronicler as “having many pleas- 
ant groves.” He touched shore during the Easter season, when the 
Festival of Flowers was celebrated, and named his discovery Florida. 

The brief description of Florida given by Ponce de Leon’s chron- 
icler remained unsubstantiated until the publication of William Bar- 
tram’s Travels, 1766, with its detailed account of natural beauties 
which the author encountered on a journey with traders. Since then, 
nature poets, romancers, and essayists, some of whom saw the region 
only through Bartram’s eyes, have eulogized Florida so completely 
that further praise might seem excessive. Nevertheless, those with 
“sand in their shoes” think differently. Natives, adventurers, vaca- 
tioners, seekers-for-a-second-chance, and chambers of commerce con- 

[ 86] 


7 HE NAMES OF FLorRIDA are most revealing. One can learn from 
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tinue the praise begun by naturalists and authors, by coining daily new 
epithets and slogans for Florida and for almost every spot within it. 

Epithets for Florida are indicative of the variousness of her mag- 
netism. Titles like Land of Flowers, Land of Romance, Never Never 
Land — coinings of naturalists and authors — and the historic title 
Birthplace of a Nation reflect the romantic enthusiasm for Florida 
shared by her early admirers. Later admirers gave her the titles Em- 
pire of the Sun, Sunshine State, Nation’s Sun Parlor, Air-Conditioned 
State, and Where Summer Spends Her Winter, suggesting the pleasant 
year-round climate. Eventually, out-of-state vacationers seeking to 
escape the monotony of the workaday world or severe climate found 
their way to the Sunshine State. Glowing reports of their vacations 
spread and by 1920, real estate promoters were drawing investors to 
the state with epithets like Land of Promise, Earthly Paradise of the 
South, Only American Tropics, and Only Tropical Paradise. Those 
tourists preferring their vacation home to native homes remained to 
make a new start or to regain their health; Land of Opportunity, 
Land of Second Chance, and Citizens’ Choice of All Lands are evidence 
of the practical advantages, as well as the romantic attractions, many 
have enjoyed in their adopted state. 

Epithets for the different localities within Florida, like those for 
the state, reveal a variety of attractions — romance, beauty (natural 
or man-made), climate, health, location, and opportunity. Assuredly 
some began as advertising slogans to attract tourists and permanent 
residents; some came from glowing descriptions of visitors; others 
had their origin in boasts of residents who believe that their chosen 
community is the best in the world. These catchy, descriptive phrases 
featuring the chief excellency of the respective communities are at the 
heart of travel brochures, promotional schemes, and advertising post- 
ers alike, no matter what their source. More than this, they are on the 
lips of temporary and permanent Floridians almost as often as actual 
place names. 

Phrases delineating location, history, or natural phenomena may be 
merely descriptive, but they often impart a romantic flavor. Points of 
entrance to the state, from one part of the state to another or to Latin 
America are usually designated as gateways. Jacksonville, the north- 
eastern entrance to Florida, is popularly called Gateway City and 
Gateway to Florida; Pensacola, Western Gateway to Sunshine State. 
Where the Tropics Begin (Vero Beach, on the east coast), Gateway to 
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the Gulf Coast (Port Richey), Gateway to Tropical Florida (New 
Port Richey, on the west coast), Gateway to the Scenic Highlands 
(Haines City), and Gateway to the Keys (Homestead) are intrastate 
gateways. Atlantic Gateway to the Gulf of Mexico (Stuart) and Gate- 
way to the Americas (Miami) are coastal exits. 

Some geographical titles are more specific. Branford advertises it- 
self as On the Banks of the Suwannee; Live Oak, as The Heart of 
the Suwannee River Valley. Fernandina is Ocean City; Haines City, 
The Heart of Florida; Key West, Southernmost City in the United 
States; Melbourne, Midway City, because it is halfway between Jack- 
sonville and Miami; Manatee, Bradenton, and Palmetto, Tri-Cities, 
because they adjoin each other with no apparent dividing line. 

With Florida famous for its luxuriant plant life, it is only natural 
that one group of epithets is characterized by plant nomenclature. 
Cypress Gardens, probably the most famous of the many botanical 
gardens, is commonly referred to as A Fairyland of Flowers. The fol- 
lowing are named after specific tropical plants, some of which are culti- 
vated: Jacaranda City (Avon Park); Orange Blossom City (Sebring) ; 
City of Palms and Gladiolus Capital (Fort Myers); Fern City (Apop- 
ka); Fern Capital (Pierson); Azalea City (Palatka); Citrus Center of 
the World (Lakeland); and Town of Citrus (Seville). Tree-shaded 
streets of Gainesville, Bartow, and Monticello account for the epithets 
City of Trees, City of Oaks, and Home of the Paper Shelled Pecan, 
though Gainesville has lost so many of her trees to improvement proj- 
ects that City of Trees is rarely heard today. Aviators have recently 
coined a new title for DeLand, City of Forests, from the om branch- 
ing oaks throughout the town. 

Towns of historic interest often capitalize on the romantic interest 
in the past in adopting advertising slogans and epithets. Founded in 
1565, St. Augustine justifiably calls herself Ancient City, Cradle of 
American History, and Oldest City in America; and from the belief that 
Ponce de Leon touched land there in search of the Fountain of Youth, 
she also has the name City of Eternal Youth. Fernandina Beach re- 
members the buccaneers who preyed upon American ships in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in her title Buccaneer Trail. Shake-Rag, 
an early name for Melrose and one that is still heard, is derived from 
the days when Melrose boasted a race track, where shaking a rag, in- 
stead of shooting a gun, was the signal to go. Lake City is also called 
Alligator, from an Indian chief, Chief Allapattah, known as Alligator 
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Boy to white settlers. Port St. Joe received the nickname Poor Joe, 
because it was twice destroyed, once by yellow fever and once by tidal 
wave; both events ‘were followed by periods of financial distress. Mi- 
ami Springs is called Miami Battle Creek in honor of its founder 
John Harvey Kellogg, M. D., of Battle Creek, Michigan. Pensacola has 
four titles of historic interest: City of Five Flags, from the five nations 
under whose protection she has existed; Fiesta City, from the Fiesta 
of Five Flags, which is celebrated every seven years; City of Forts, in 
honor of seven historical forts, five of which are still standing; and 
Annapolis of the Air, from the United States Naval Air Training Base 
stationed there. 

Though cultural attractions of all Florida resorts receive a promi- 
nent place in travel guides to the state, few nicknames reflect such 
interest except the namesakes of European centers presented below, 
and those only by implication. Sarasota, home of the Ringling Art 
Museum, is popularly called Art Center of the South. Two epithets 
mention the educational facilities available, though there are twenty- 
two institutions of higher learning in the state. Winter Park has for 
one of its nicknames A Town that Has Become a University, because 
Rollins University has played an important part in community life. 


And Gainesville is called University City, because the University of 
Florida is located there. 


It is erroneous to assume from the descriptive titles just discussed 
that comparisons between Florida and a dream world died with the 
Florida Boom. Daydreams of even the most romantic visitor or pros- 
pective resident can hardly picture more idyllic havens than those 
suggested by IJsle of Enchantment (Anna Maria Beach), Garden of 
Eden (Blountstown), Land of Your Heart’s Desire (Bradenton), and 
Paradise of Diversities (St. Johns River). Those who have dreamed 
in vain of sightseeing or living in popular resorts like Athens, Venice, 
and Los Angeles, can find counterparts and namesakes of these places 
in Florida. For example, Deland’s nickname is Athens of the South, a 
resort for lovers of music, drama, and lectures, which Stetson Uni- 
versity offers. Naples of the Gulf (Naples), in its terrain, beaches, 
and blue skies and water, resembles the European city. Venice has 
four namesakes, each characterized by waterways, beaches, or lakes. 
Venice of America (Winter Park) has a chain of a hundred lakes 
connected by canals; it is also called City of a Hundred Lakes. Venice 
of the Gulf (Venice) is famous for its beautiful homes with Mediter- 
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ranean and Spanish architecture, wide streets, and spaciousness. 
Tropical Venice (Fort Lauderdale) is a network of 140 miles of rivers 
and canals bordered with palms. Venice of the South (Tarpon Springs) 
is a town harboring colorful sponge fleets and clustered around sinu- 
ous bayous edged with trees. In recent years Miami has spilled over 
into so many suburbs that it resembles Los Angeles; consequently, a 
new title, Los Angeles of the East, has been added to the many others. 

Epithets designed to appeal specifically to tourists delineate the 
friendliness characteristic of Florida, and sightseeing and sports 
attractions. Hospitality is suggested in a number of ways. Dream 
girls, invariably friendly, are featured in City of Beautiful Girls (La- 
coochee) and Home of Mermaids (Weeki Wachee Springs). Miami 
Beach refers directly to the tourist in one of its epithets, Tourist City, 
but to available accommodations in another, Hotel City. Daytona 
Beach, known as the World’s Most Famous Beach, directs its appeal to 
those’ desiring a combination vacation-business excusion in Convention 
City. America’s Winter Social Capital (Palm Beach) and Center of the 
Wintertime World (West Palm Beach) carry the connotation that 
these areas are the choice of the elite, a gentle reminder that everyone 
who is anyone will want to be there. Hollywood and Bradenton share 
the nickname Friendly City, indicative of the warm welcome tourists 
find there. 

Towns with beaches as their chief attraction frequently include the 
word beach in their nicknames, as in The Beach (Miami Beach), 
World’s Finest Beaches (Neptune Beach), World’s Most Beautiful 
Beaches (Panama City), World’s Safest Beach (New Smyrna Beach), 
and World’s Most Famous Beach (Daytona Beach). Places offering 
many kinds of diversion, often including beaches, may allude to play- 
grounds. For example, there are Playground Area (Fort Walton), 
Playground of the South (Palm Beach), Playground of the Americas, 
and Playground of the World (Miami). Twenty Miles of Happy Va- 
cationland (St. Petersburg Gulf Beaches) carries the same idea on a 
more extensive scale. 

Dreams of a sportsman’s vacationland really come true in Florida. 
Fishing is the most popular sport, as evidenced in the nicknames 
Fisherman’s Paradise (Naples and Stuart), Bass Capitol of the World 
(Leesburg, Okeechobee, and Crescent City), Home of the World’s 
Largest Bass (Dunnellon), Stuart and Sailfish (Stuart), and Nature’s 
Giant Fishbowl and the World’s Greatest Natural Aquarium (Homo- 
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sassa Springs). Non-fishing beach and water activities may be enjoyed 
at Shelling Paradise (Sanibel) and Yacht Haven (Fernandina Beach). 

A good Place to Visit—A Better Place to Stay, one of the nick- 
names of Lake Wales, invites both tourists and residents. Others play 
up the idea expressed in two epithets for the state, Land of Second 
Chance and Land of Opportunity—a dream world where health and 
business success are assured. 

A second chance at health and life after one has lived out his life 
expectancy is a straw worth grasping. According to vital statistics, 
Florida -offers that straw. Cities offering special advantages to retired 
oldsters are nicknamed Haven for Harvest Years (Yankeetown) and 
Magnet for Golden Years (Fort Myers). St. Petersburg has many 
epithets: City of Green Benches (though they are now painted blue), 
for resting, talking, and soaking up the sunshine; Oldsters’ Paradise, 
Old Folks Playland, Old Peoples’ Town, and Retirement Kingdom. For 
the infirm, whether old or poung, there are Nature’s Health Center 
(Eau Gallie), City of Healing Waters (Safety Harbor), City of Pure 
Water (Zephyrhills), and Healthiest Town in the World (Pinellas 
Park). 

The Sunshine State is blessed with particularly sunny spots, where 
those in need of natural vitamin D or warmth can find it the year 
round. Perhaps St. Petersburg, Sunshine City, has made the most of 
her sunshine. One newspaper there was until recently provided for its 
subscribers without cost on every day that the sun failed to shine; the 
paper is still in business. Other titles referring to the prevalence of 
sunshine are City of Sunshine (Clearwater), Sunrise City (Fort Pierce), 
Kingdom of the Sun (Ocala), and Where the Sun Spends the Winter 
(Miami). References to picasant weather the year round are to be 
seen in Springtime City (Clearwater) and Where Summer Spends the 
Winter (Winter Haven). 

A second chance for financial security is embodied in several 
epithets, patterned for the most part after epithets for the state, but 
usually more specific. Everglades has capitalized on the need for new 
frontiers by advertising itself as The Last Frontier, a realistic title in 
view of the reclamation project which has turned the area into a 
profitable tomato raising section. The product named in each of the 
following nicknames is the most important source of income for the 
individual places. The World’s Winter Strawberry Capital (Starke and 
Plant City) and the cultivated flower titles listed above suggest the 
luxuriousness of out-of-season fruits and flowers. Communities with 
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little more cause for boasting than the cultivation of common, garden- 
variety vegetables just as proudly advertise themselves; for example, 
City of Tomato King (Dania), Bean Center of the World (Haw- 
thorne), Winter Vegetable Center (Pompano), Salad Bowl of Florida 
(Ruskin), Celery City (Sanford), and Cucumber Capital of the World 
(Hardee County). The implication is, of course, that one can either 
make a substantial income from full-time gardening or supplement 
retirement funds with part-time gardening. 

Dreams of success in business and industry have, if one group of 
nicknames is a true indication, been fulfilled in Florida. Tampa bears 
both a general and a specific title advertising her industrial interests: 
Industrial Center of Florida and Cigar Center. Other titles referring to 
particular occupations or businesses are Car Capital of Florida and 
Cow Town (Kissimmee), City of the World’s Largest Citrus Plant 
(Dade City), Commercial Fishing and Oyster Center (Apalachicola), 
City of Sponges (Tarpon Springs), and Hartford of the South (Jack- 
sonville, because like Hartford, Connecticut, it is the home of the 
central offices for many insurance companies). 

That Floridians make a distinct effort to lure tourists and residents 
to their state each year cannot be denied. The many epithets pointing 
the way the Rabbit Hole of Escape bear this out. For the tourist, 
there are epithets offering almos* every pastime imaginable except 
those pertaining to mountains and ice-covered terrain. For the resident, 
there are epithets offering a second chance for life, health, and wealth. 
Billboards describing in epithets the natural beauty, cultural attrac- 
tions, climate, social life, boating, beaches, playgrounds, friendliness, 
sports, and business opportunity line highways to the state and herald 
the entrance to almost every community within it. The exact origin 
and date of these titles can hardly be determined, for affectionate nick- 
names created by disinterested admirers and slogans coined by cham- 
bers of commerce have been interchanged so freely that they can no 
longer be distinguished. The ultimate source must in large part be 
dreams—dreams that have drawn to Florida as if by magic increasing 
numbers seeking escape from the hurry, monotony, and formality of 
the workaday world; escape from illness, old age, cold, and insecurity. 
Florida, in addition to its many virtues already delineated, is a haven 
for epithet collectors, one of whom proposes another title—Florida, 
the Land of Epithets. 


University of Florida 





BURIAL OF THE DROWNED AMONG 
THE GULLAH NEGROES 


by Hennig Cohen 


let in Georgetown County southward to the Savannah River, 
a rural region except for the metropolitan area about Charleston 
near its midpoint. The peculiarities of the speech and mores of its 
predominantly Negro population did not go entirely unnoticed even in 
the eighteenth century. The hyphenated term “black-English” Was used 
as early as 1734 to signify the patois which was eventually to be known 
as Gullah;! in 1739 the word Gullah appeared in print;? and in 1794 
a Charleston newspaper published a brief anecdote in the dialect.* 
Ante-bellum writers were also mindful of Gullah speech, song, and 
folkways. Foremost among them was the versatile and prolific William 
Gilmore Simms, who utilized the Gullah Negro to impart bits of local 
color and to propagate the pro-slavery argument.* Lesser literary 
figures also used Gullah materials for purposes that were primarily 
practical. Caroline Gilman in Recollections of a Southern Matron 
(Charleston, 1837) is an early example of the Southern Romantic 
school? ; her little book abounds in lovable old darkies strumming on 
the old banjo and mouthing quaint and affectionate gibberish at their 
white folks. The Reverend Andrew Flinn Dickson included a number 
of low country Negro spirituals in his Plantation Sermons; or, Plain 
and Familiar Discourses for the Unlearned (Philadelphia, c. 1856), 
but this book, as its subtitle indicates, is a utilitarian work, designed 
to guide pious white ladies who presided over Sunday afternoon reli- 
gious services for their slaves.5 Another example of the application of 
Gullah materials for practical purposes is that of an anonymous con- 
tributor to The Chicora, a Charleston weekly “journal of belle lettres 
and the fine arts,” who recorded three Gullah rowing songs, observing 


T™ Gutta Coast of South Carolina extends from Murrell’s In- 


*South Carolina Gazette, Mar. 30, 1734. 

*South Carolina Gazette, May 12, 1739. 

*“Note on Gullah,” South Carolina Historical Magazine, L (1949), 56-57. 

‘The Yemassee by William Gilmore Simms ed. Alexander Cowie (New York, 
1937), pp. 391-395; J. Allen Morris, “Gullah in the Stories and Novels of William 
Gilmore Simms,” American Speech, XXII (1947), 46-53. 

°M. D. Arrowood and T. F. Hamilton, “Nine Negro Spirituals, 1850-61, from 
Lower South Carolina,” Journal of American Folklore, XLI (1928), 579-584. 
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with satisfaction their salutary effect upon the efficiency of the oars- 
men.® It is a matter of record that “songsters” (Negroes employed 
to compose and conduct songs) were used to increase the production 
of work gangs on ante-bellum plantations.7 

Northern Abolitionists rather than native Southerners first recog- 
nized the significance of Gullah culture. They arrived with the Federal 
Blockade,® bright-eyed with their own particular brand of romanticism. 
To them the Gullah Negro seemed a personification of Downtrodden 
Humanity with a touch of the Noble Savage thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, then commanding a Negro regi- 
ment, found out about spirituals and communicated his discovery 
to the Atlantic Monthly in 1867.® Later the same year, William 
Francis Allen, a classical scholar from Massachusetts crusading about 
the sea islands, published his Slave Songs of the United States (New 
York, 1867). This collection included the words and tunes of 82 songs 
from the Gullah Coast, secular as well as religious, prefaced with an 
essay on its music, dialect, and folk customs. Thereafter the region 
became a happy hunting ground for sociologists, folklorists, raconteurs, 
literary dabblers, and finally, a few Southern writers of real distinction. 

The purpose of this paper is to record and to comment upon an 
apparently obscure burial custom practiced by Gullah Negroes and 
in so doing to emphasize something that all of us know only too well: 
times are changing and the record is far from complete. 

Hilton Head is a sea island of some 30,000 acres two miles off the 
coast of South Carolina, lying between Port Royal Sound on the 
north and Tybee Roads on the south. It has at present a white popula- 
tion of six families and some 1,200 Negro inhabitants. Practically all 
of the latter live on small farms derived from the sea island cotton 
plantations, which were broken up during the Federal occupation. 
Notably self-reliant and self-sufficient, they have retained many of the 
traditions and much of the language of “slavery time.” 

Hilton Head has a number of small cemeteries. Because there is 
no stone on the island, graves are usually marked with crude head- 
stones fashioned from cement or with wooden stakes. Frequently the 

*The Chicora, I (Aug. 13 & 27, 1842), 47, 63; Jay B. Hubbell, “Negro Boat- 
men’s Song,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, XVIII (1954), 244-245. 

"Miles Mark Fisher, Negro Slave Songs in the United States (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1953), p. 21. 

: ~ Royal fell to Commodore S. F. DuPont on Nov. 7, 1861. Hilton Head 


was garrisoned shortly thereafter. 
‘Negro Spirituals,” XIX (June, 1867), 685-694. 
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name of the deceased is incised in the wet cement and the depressions 
filled in with black paint. Sometimes the name and date of death are 
merely painted on the marker. Occasionally more elaborate efforts are 
made. The headstone may be painted silver or a pictorial dinner plate 
set in the cement above the name of the departed. Only in rare cases, 
such as when the military authorities provide a marker for a deceased 
veteran, are there any but homemade tombstones. On the graves is to 
be found an assortment of eating utensils, medicine bottles, wash 
basins, crockery and the like, a practice, perhaps of African origin, 
that is common in Negro cemeteries throughout the South.1° This 
writer visited a Negro graveyard at Hilton Head on May 8, 1955, and 
saw on the resting place of a woman who had died within the year 
an ornate Mother’s Day card complete with the signatures of her duti- 
ful children. 

Most of the cemeteries at Hilton Head are situated near the water’s 
edge, for if a Negro drowns he must be buried so that the water, at 
least from the high spring tides, will wash over his grave. If this is 
not done it is said that another member of his family will drown 
within the year. This appealing custom is accounted for on the grounds 
that ‘you must give back to the sea what belongs to the sea.” 

There are, however, several inland graveyards on Hilton Head. 
If the body of a drowned man is interred in one of them, members of 
his family will be spared misfortune provided they “pay the water,” a 
rite which consists of casting a few coins into the sea, pennies or per- 
haps a silver half dollar. But “paying the water” is not exclusively a 
mortuary ritual. A coin dropped into the sea before a hazardous voy- 
age will insure a safe return; and sometimes when a fisherman is 
drowned, his death is attributed to failure to pay the water.1! This 
type of propitiation has numerous parallels. An Abenaki Indian in- 
formant states that “we used to go down the river in our canoes to 
Lepreau for cranberries, in the autumn, and . . . we always threw tobac- 
co into the water as an offering, so that we might have a calm time 
going and returning.”!2 The sacrifice of the hapless Iphigenia at 
Aulis and the espousal of the Doge of Venice to the Adriatic on Ascen- 
sion Day are examples which immediately come to mind. 


20H. Carrington Bolton, “Decoration of Graves of Negroes in South Carolina,” 
Journal of American Folklore, TV (1891), 214. 

“Francis W. Bradley, “South Carolina Folklore,” The (Columbia, S. C.) State, 
Aug. 31, 1954. 
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Jacob Benjamin Green, a Hilton Head Negro born in 1874, denies 
any harmful results from failure to bury the drowned in the accus- 
tomed manner or to pay the water. He explains that the tradition is 
maintained because his people like to “follow the same thing’ that 
their ancestors have done. The rite has been performed as long as 
Green can remember, or in his own words, “ever since I had sense.” 

Fred Hack, the manager of the Hilton Head Company which main- 
tains a game preserve on the island, reports an inevitable sequel. About 
four years ago a Negro shrimp fisherman named Dressen was drowned. 
He was not buried in the traditional manner, nor did his family pay 
the water. His brother was drowned within the year. 

Near the northern limit of the Gullah Coast is Murrell’s Inlet, a 
fishing resort on the coastal highway between Georgetown and Myrtle 
Beach. Here the practice of burial below the tidemark is also known. 
Calvin Brown, a Negro “creek boy,” was drowned about 1935 when 
he fell from a boat while “Hauling the seine.”” His burial was in Wache- 
saw Potter’s Field, the expression some loca] Negroes use for planta- 
tion burying grounds. Wachesaw is an inland cemetery, a fact which 
gave rise to uneasy discussion. Propitiation, in this case, took the form 
of digging the grave with a north-south axis instead of in the usual 
position of east and west.13 Swift, it will be remembered, pokes fun 
at the prevalence of this custom in England by having the Lilliputians 
buried head foremost. 

Like Gullah dialect and folklore generally, the method of burying 
the drowned contains both English and African ingredients. The rite 
of payment used by the Gullahs in lieu of situating the grave below 
the water line has existed in various forms among many peoples. Ren- 
dering tribute to the sea is particularly widespread. Gullah Negroes 
‘probably derived from England the custom of placing their graves east 
and west, making an obvious distinction in instances where death pro- 
ceeded from unnatural causes. There are, however, African elements 


Edward Jack, “Heroic Deeds of Glooscap,” Journal of American Folklore, I 
(1888), 85. 

**Informant: Mrs. Genevieve Wilcox Chandler of Murrell’s Inlet, S. C. See, 
Newbell Niles Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1926), p. 94 and Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Sea Islands (New York, 
1923), P. 215. 

“Gulliver's Travels, Chapter VI: “They bury their dead with their heads di- 
rectly downwards, because they hold an opinion that in eleven thousand moons 
they are all to rise again, in which period the earth (which they conceive to be 
flat) will turn upside down, and by this means they shall, at their resurrection, be 
found ready standing on their feet.” 
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which must be considered. Among the Temne people of Sierra Leone, 
a region which is known to have sent many slaves to South Carolina, 
those who died from unusual causes are often given unusual burials.15 
N. W. Thomas in his Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone (Lon- 
don, 1916) states: “A person burnt to death must be buried in the 
road or the town will burn; a person who dies of snake bite is buried at 
the entrance of the town, or the snake will come in; if a leopard kills 
any one he must be buried across a river or a leopard will come into 
the town.’’16 

Thus it appears that the term “black-English,” applied early in the 
colonial period to the distinctive speech of Negro slaves, was particular- 
ly apt, for it suggests both the African and European components of 
the Gullah Coast cultural heritage. 


University of Pennsylvania 


**Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), p. 31. 
**Quoted in Puckett, p. 108. 
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American Balladry from British Broadsides: A Guide for Students and 
Collectors of Traditional Song. By G. Matcotm Laws, Jr. Phila- 
delphia: The American Folklore Society, 1957. Publications of the 
American Folklore Society, Bibliographical and Special Series, vol. 
viii. xiii, 315 pp. $5.00 


The publication in 1950 of The British Traditional Ballad in North 
America and Native American Balladry \eft unsurveyed and unorgan- 
ized that portion of American ballad texts imported from Britain but 
not included in Child’s The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
That lack G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., attempts to supply in this volume. The 
book is more inclusive than its title indicates because Laws includes 
imported ballads not demonstrably derived from broadsides or in the 
broadside style. The study is therefore of the ballads in the “other im- 
ported” sections of the academic song collections and represents the 
triumph of the “Child and other” arrangement. This approach is 
convenient and avoids duplication, but its logic and long-term useful- 
ness are open to question. Elsewhere! I have expressed serious othec- 
tions and should not now raise the question were it not that the “Child 
and other” approach is responsible for some of the problems in Laws’ 
new survey. 

American Balladry from British Broadsides follows rather closely 
the pattern of the author’s Native American Balladry: a number of 
chapters which are an introduction to and a summary of an appendix 
which is the heart of the book. The “introductory” chapters deal with 
“The Types of British Broadside Ballads Traditional in America’’; 
“The Origin and Distribution of the Broadside Ballads”; Broadside 
Balladry as Traditional Song”; and “Broadside Ballad Forms and Vari- 
ants.” Much of the material in Chapters I and IV can be better dis- 
cussed in connection with the syllabus of ballads in Appendix I. in 
Chapter II, Laws gives a brief but excellent summary of the known 
facts about the productions of the broadside press as they relate to 
traditional balladry. His discussion makes clear the paucity of infor- 
mation concerning the early American broadsides. After mentioning 
the influence of the 19th century songsters, he finds a modern parallel 
in Schirmer’s folksong series and recent paperback folksong collections. 


‘Midwest Folklore, V (1955), 95-100. 
[98] 
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He does take account of the phonograph records, but not the song folios 
and personal distribution of hillbilly performers. Though these (to- 
gether with “race” records) have been the most significant modern 
broadsides, they have included fewer of the ballads in this volume than 
those in Native American Balladry. One of the reasons is given in 
Laws’ analysis of the regional distribution of British broadside texts in 
America. While 70% of the ballads are current in the Maritime prov- 
inces, and 60% in the North of the United States, only 50% are 
known in the South, where the hillbilly tradition has been concentrated. 
Therefore it is no surprise that less than 10% of the British broad- 
sides are in hillbilly tradition, as compared with the more than 30% 
of the items in Native American Balladry. 

In Chapter III Laws demonstrates that the British broadsides are 
not only accepted by folksingers on equal terms with other ballads, but 
form the largest part of their repertoire of ballads (as defined by 
Laws). His figures are particularly impressive because of the known 
predilection of many collectors for the Child ballads. Laws gives a num- 
ber of reasons for this predominance, including print, subject matter, 
distribution, intelligibility, and competence of storytelling and versifi- 
cation. Further defending the traditional nature of the broadside texts, 
he analyzes and explains Child’s attitude toward the broadsides, with 
particular emphasis on the pieces Child includes. Though Laws’ com- 
parison of the qualities of the broadsides with those of the Child ballads 
is naturally to the disadvantage of the former, he rightly maintains 
that our canons of balladry should be based “on what is actually sung.” 
These comments hardly outline the virtues of Laws’ discussion, and I 
should not fail to mention the thorough analysis of the versification 
and style of the broadside texts. But the remainder of his discussion 
is best examined in the light of his selection, classification, and arrange- 
ment of the ballads. 

The 290 ballads Laws identifies in the syllabus were selected by 
criteria similar to those of Native American Balladry. His definition of 
ballad remains “a narrative folksong which dramatizes a memorable 
event.” The test of traditional currency is less restrictive, as the 
period used in this syllabus has been lengthened to roughly fifty years— 
or this century. Laws has, wisely at this stage, confined his investi- 
gations to ballads in print. Most of the important sources are used, 
but the student of an individual ballad must necessarily check the 
bibliography carefully because a few collections and some of the small- 
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er folklore journals were not consulted. Because the syllabus purports 
to include all British balladry not in Child but traditional in America, 
and because Laws gives no list of excluded narratives as he did in 
Native American Balladry, it was necessary to examine briefly two 
small regional collections selected at random in search of narrative 
songs not included in Laws’ analytical list. The results of a compari- 
son of the syllabus with Helen Hartness Flanders and George Brown, 
Vermont Folk-Songs & Ballads (1931) and Josiah H. Combs, Folk 
Songs du Midi des Etats Unis (1925) are interesting and a bit puzzl- 
ing. 

Variants of three ballads identified in the syllabus are not registered 
there. “New Barbary” (“High Barbary,” K33) and “Lie Low” (“The 
Mayor and the Weaver,” Q10) in the Vermont collection are apparently 
not noted because Laws is “not concerned . . . with pieces recovered 
only as brief fragments”; but the omission of “The Auxville Love” 
(“Love Has Brought Me to Despair,” P25) in the Combs collection 
must have been an oversight. Considering the large number of ballads 
identified in the syllabus and the fact that a number, such as “Locks 
and Bolts” (M13), are rather weak narratives, the number of nar- 
ratives not covered by the syllabus is surprising. The uncanonized 
items in the Vermont collection are more easily accounted for. “John 
Barleycorn” must impress Laws as a ritual song rather than a plotted 
narrative and should perhaps be classed with “The Derby Ram” 
and extended riddles like “Tom Twist.” “The Fox and the Goose” 
and “Gentleman Froggie” may fall into the class of nursery songs, 
but to exclude by a functional test ballads which meet Laws’ formal 
test may not be altogether wise. Or is it that a ballad hero must be a 
human being? “The Damsel’s Tragedy” is a fragment; and though 
a portion of the text was sung, most of “The Seaman of Plymouth” 
came from a manuscript. “Alonzo the Brave,” which has the same 
plot as two ballads admitted, is a “parlor song”? (“Two Dukes” is 
discussed below.) There remains “Billy White,” a variant of the early 
19th century English comic ballad of “Billy Vite and Nelly Green,” 
' which should have been as acceptable as “The Monkey Turned Barber” 
(Q14). I confess myself even more puzzled by the uncanonized ballads 
in the Combs collection: ‘The Old Wife,” “Pretty Polly,” “Come All 
Ye False Lovers,” “William Bluet,” and “Sweet Jane.’ Each ballad 
has as much narrative and dramatic quality as a number of canon 
ballads; each was collected from tradition in this century; none was 
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considered for admission to Native American Balladry. As neither ob- 
jective proof of British origin nor record of other traditional copies 
seems’ a requirement, I am unable to hazard a reason for their omis- 
sion. But these unexplained rejections are not as serious as the prob- 
lems arising from Laws’ system of “identification.” 

Appendix I of American Balladry from British Broadsides is not 
only a counterpart of that of Native American Balladry, but a con- 
tinuation of it; thus it begins with Section “J” (“War Ballads”) and 
concludes with Section “Q” (“Humorous and Miscellaneous Ballads’). 
The divisions of the American ballads will not apply to this material, 
and the new “types” Laws devises are improvements in that they are 
based on subject matter and do not introduce illogical elements of 
origin or style. The overlappings and subjective decisions were un- 
avoidable and are no great problem. The real difficulty lies in the 
“identification” of the individual ballads which make up each section. 

Laws belongs to the “common sense” school of ballad scholar- 
ship. He will have no truck with the concept of the “secondary” 
ballad or with a thematic definition of “ballad.” He is interested in 
textual identification and in the “final product.” Two texts are ver- 
sions of the same ballad if they “not only tell the same story but tell 
it in the same stanzaic pattern with essentially the same phraseology” 
(p. 102). The method is clearly stated, the application is usually 
logical, and the process is necessary to clear up confusing identifica- 
tions. This is not the place to discuss whether or not Law’s method 
should be the final one in identifying and classifying ballads. But the 
labor that goes into the establishment of a canon guarantees its semi- 
permanence. Consequently a useful syllabus must not only aid in the 
identification of ballads by grouping similar or related ones, but make 
possible the addition of new material by providing flexibility. The 
“open ends” of Laws’ sections only partially meet this requirement, as 
I hope to show. 

Laws’ method of identification can be seen in his treatment of bal- 
lads “secondary” to Child items. For example, “The Yorkshire Bite” 
(L1) and “The Highwayman Outwitted” (L2) tell essentially the 
same story as Child 283; but the ballads differ in narrative details 
and employ different phraseology, and consequently are “entitled to 
separate identity.” Thus Laws includes “The Half Hitch” (N23), 
“The Bold Soldier” (M27), “The Rich Irish Lady” (P9), and others 
with similar relationships to Child ballads. But no entry is made for 
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“The Two Dukes” (Six Dukes Went A-Fishing” etc.), which must 
therefore be considered a form of Child 170 because of textual cor- 
respondences (which seem commonplaces to me) even though “The 
Two Dukes” tells a story significantly different from “The Death of 
Queen Jane.” Two ballads similar or identical in plot but “contain- 
ing significant differences” or “varying in stanzaic form” are “identified 
and discussed as separate pieces,” even when one may be a recomposi- 
tion of the other. Thus “A Gentleman of Exeter” is P32 and “Susan- 
nah Clargy” is P33. Now should a piece like “Alonzo the Brave” gain 
entry, it would be widely separated from its relative as P41. Then 
should an American traditional version of “The Maid With the Bonny 
Brown Hair” (See Colm O Lochlain, Jrisk Street Ballads, pp. 12-3) be 
collected or found in an unpublished collection, it would be P42 in- 
stead of being placed with “Pretty Susan, the Pride of Kildare” (P6). 
In worse case, of course, are British broadsides adapted to fit Ameri- 
can situations. “The Bad Girl’s Lament” is Q26 in this volume, and 
“The Cowboy’s Lament” was Bl in Native American Balladry. 1 
believe “The Sailor Cut Down in His Prime” and “Gambler’s Blues” 
are included in Q26, although Laws’ note is not clear. The unpublished 
Louisville ballad of “The Girl in the Dilger Case’’ might therefore 
be Q26, but what is “Jack Combs” (Folk-Songs du Midi des Etats 
Unis, pp. 209-10) ? 

These problems are not, I think, trivial. They raise the question 
of the future use of the Laws system to organize unpublished material. 
But there is a wider theoretical question involved, because Laws’ 
method of classification reflects certain conclusions about the nature of 
oral tradition. Here again Laws is of the “common sense’’ school. He 
rejects not only “communal origin” but any sort of “communal trans- 
mission” as well. Laws follows the recent, and I think correct, em- 
phasis upon individual recomposition, rather than casual variation, to 
account for differences in ballad versions—but with a vengeance. In 
spite of his admission that “folk composers have altered traditional 
pieces to fit new situations,” his argument tends to reduce folksingers 
to animated phonographs whose function is to repeat what they have 
learned until they or the records wear out. From this conclusion cer- 
tainly derives Laws classification of different treatments of a ballad 
theme as distinct ballads, for the recompositions represent to him not 
manifestations of tradition, but the interruptions of ballad printers and 
their employees. Before we reject the theory of communal re-creation, 
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we must understand its meaning. In the words of its deviser, “It 
should be understood that communal re-creation must include not 
merely the cumulative effect of accidental and partly conscious change 
made by many folk singers over a long period of time, but also sudden, 
marked, and perfectly intentional changes by folk singers who are also 
folk composers, and have, when they might list, retold an old ballad 
story in more or less new wording of their own.”? And Phillips Barry 
added that the folk, “the keepers of a tradition,’ include even the 
ballad printer. In any case, I do not believe we must necessarily 
choose between the evolutionary theory of the creation of versions by 
the cumulative effect of a succession of singers and Laws’ picture of a 
succession of printers recomposing old broadsides and inflicting them 
on a passive audience. Ballad tradition is not that simple. The effects 
of the printer in spreading and standardizing a text are real and can 
be correctly assessed only after the study of a large number of ballad 
histories. 

Laws himself has made a start by a discussion of some of the prob- 
lems in the tradition of ““The Wexford Girl” (P35). It is this study 
which he uses to illustrate his argument for the effect of ballad re- 
composition and for the importance of the printer in the process. The 
ballad is an excellent one for study, but I must agree with Laws 
that the analysis is “based on incomplete evidence and is full of specu- 
lation”—which to some extent all ballad study must be. Yet the dis- 
cussion seems lacking in depth and breadth, and is not always accur- 
ate. (It is not true that “in the Oxford-Wexford texts, the youth is 
called Willie” [p. 118].) Further, since Laws wishes his conclusions 
“to have significance beyond the ballad itself and beyond traditional 
®alladry,” a number of other ballads, especially “On the Banks of the 
Ohio” (F5), must be included in a consideration of “The Wexford 
Girl.” But the important point is Laws’ recognition of the necessity 
of individual studies on which to base conclusions. And if the con- 
clusions are to apply to older ballad tradition, we must recognize that 
though we may find important parallels, we are not dealing in simple 
analogies. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the individual ballad entries 
are usually clear, concise, and extremely useful. No attempt is made 

*The New Green Mountain Songster, ed. Helen Hartness Flanders et al. (New 


Haven, 1939), p. 114. 
*SFQ, I (1937), No. 2, p. 30. 
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to list for each ballad its full appearance in American broadsides and 
songsters or in British tradition, and for a number of ballads there are 
no British references. Laws’ judgment of British origin for certain 
pieces can be supported by the following references: K19, K24, and 
K26 are found in Joseph C. Ranson, Songs of the Wexford Coast 
(Enniscorthy, 1948); K13 is in Ranson and Gavin Greig, Folk-Song 
of the North-East (Peterhead, 1914); K27 is in The Journal of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, VII, No. 2 (December, 1953); 
and M30 is No. 171 in The Pepys Ballads (IV, 33-6). Appendix II is 
a valuable list of 19th century British and American ballad printers, 
and Appendix III lists a number of recordings of British broadside 
ballads. At least the following ballads for which recordings are listed 
neither by Laws nor in A List of American Folksongs Currently Avail- 
able on Records exist on commercial records of American singers: J20; 
K1; K13; K22; K25; K26; K27; K38; K43; N4; N28; 04; 033; 
036; P17; P18; P30; 038. I feel sure others could be added to this 
list. 

Whatever his position on the principles involved, the student of 
American balladry will find Laws’ new survey an essential tool. The 
lengthy criticism necessary to review it may be some slight indication 
of the vital issues it touches. I trust that it will prove as popular as 
its predecessor, Native American Balladry, and will result not in com- 
placent acceptance but in lively controversy and further stimulus to 
study of the American ballad tradition. 

D. K. Witcus 
Western Kentucky State College 


Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspal- 
tung 1517-1585. By KARL SCHOTTENLOHER. Zweite, Unveranderte 
Auflage. I. Band, Personen, A-L. II Band, Personen, M-Z, Orte 
und Landschaften, Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1956. Pp. x, 
631 (V.1) and pp. x, 760 (V.2). Subscribers’ rate: V.1, DM 70 
(unbound) and DM 85 (bound). V.2, BM80 (unbound) and DM 
95 (bound). 


When the six-volume bibliography of German history during the 
Reformation was completed in 1940, book imports from Germany 
had already slowed down to a mere trickle. A limited number of 
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copies had been published, and scholars and libraries which were so 
foolish as not to subscribe simply had to do without. The great pub- 
lishing firm of Anton Hiersemann, now located in Stuttgart, has de- 
cided to reprint the Schottenloher as a service to scholarship. Parenthet- 
ically, it should be noted that this venture is only one of many major 
undertaking by Hiersemann which would not even be considered by 
most American university presses and scholarly publishers. 

The bibliography is scheduled for completion in the fall of 1958. 
The plan for the six volumes is as follows: v.1, individuals, A-L; v.2, 
individuals, M-Z, towns and regions; v.3, emperor and empire, terri- 
tories and local rulers; v. 4, comprehensive accounts and special sub- 
jects; v.5, supplements, corrigenda, chronology; v. 6, author and 
title index. There will be over 52,000 entries in all. For the historian, 
theologian, folklorist, philosopher, jurist, sociologist, or art historian, 
the Schottenloher is an indispensable reference tool. It gives a total 
picture of the era most important of all for the study of the origins of 
modern man. The tremendous ferment of the Reformation brought 
a fantastic mixture of classical, mediaeval, and popular tradition into 
the printed literature of the age, and no student of cultural history 
or folklore can go far without referring to German sixteenth-century 
books. 

The number of references under the name of each individual in 
the first two volumes is deceptive, for one must follow up the cross- 
references to entries under the names of other individuals which Schot- 
tenloher has carefully provided. Thus the some 3,700 references to 
Luther contain material on dozens of other Reformation personalities 
with whom Luther was intimately associated. The following sampling 
of the bibliography’s significance for the folklorist (a fair: illustration 
of its use in various specialized fields) will include only the actual 
number of references under an individual’s name, not the numerous 
others which could be found by checking all cross references. 

Even the unlikely entries are potential sources for the folklorist. 
The fifty-eight entries under Franz von Sickingen contain a great deal 
of material that would be valuable for a detailed study of the famous 
ballad about this stalwart of political freedom in the early days of the 
Reformation. Sebastian Franck (43 references), monk, mystic, re- 
former, soapmaker, printer, and author, compiled a proverb collection 
that can best be understood in the light of his full biography. Similar- 
ly, there are abundant folk elements (e.g., proverbs, superstitions, 
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popular traditions, folk tales) in the works of such authors as Sebastian 
Brant (50) Johann Fischart (99), Thomas Murner (110), Hans 
Sachs (305), or Jorg Wickram (19) whose books have become a part 
of world literature. Burkhard Waldis (24) is best known for his Esop, 
and when the completely satisfactory analysis of the sources and in- 
fluence of this work is done, we will have a basic contribution to the 
understanding of a European tradition of prime importance. 

Sixteenth century German literature is rich in compilations of popu- 
lar tales and jest books. Ottmar Nachtigall or Luscinius (14) was the 
author of Joci ac sales mire festivi, a collection which deserves close 
study in connection with the history of the facetia. Michael Lindener 
(10), author of the Rastbiichlein and the Katzipori, was another im- 
portant figure in the history of this genre in the Germanies. Hans 
Wilhelm Kirchhoff (7) wrote a Wendunmut in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century that is a new departure in the jest book field in that 
historical material is included. Martin Montanus (6) also complied 
a jest book of some importance. The Franciscan Johannes Pauli (16) 
made an important collection of exempla, anecdotes for use in sermons, 
called Schimpf und Ernst. 

The German marriage books of the sixteenth century are not only 
basic for their contribution to the history of Protestant ideas, but are 
also full of popular lore. Johannes Herold (6), Leonhart Culmann (7), 
Heinrich Bullinger (48; whose Christlicher Ehestand was translated 
by Miles Coverdale and had a wide and abiding influence in Eng- 
land), Andreas Lucas (2), Erasmus Alber (2), Kaspar Bienemann or 
Melissander (4), Erasmus Sarcerius (14), and Johann Mathesius (39) 
are a few names that are significant in the history of the marriage 
book. Another fundamental concern of the reformers was the devil, 
and here we have an enormous stock of mediaeval tradition inter- 
mingled with Protestant theology. There is but a single reference to 
Johannes Chryseus, author of the famous Hofteufel, but there are ten 
to printer, publisher and scholar Sigismund Feyerabend, whose monu- 
mental Theatrum diabolorum appeared in 1569. A careful analysis 
of the some 3,700 references on Luther might yield some useful 
suggestions on the master reformer’s ideas on the devil and to what 
extent they were adopted or opposed by his contemporaries. 

The second part of the second volume contains nearly 4,400 refer- 
ences to localities ranging from Aachen to Zwittau, It is exceptionally 
rich in local history and, of course, local traditions as well. Numerous 
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local historical serials (of which this reviewer identified fourteen titles 
not in the Union List of Serials or its supplements) are analyzed in 
detail. 

Bibliographically, Schottenloher’s work is all that a scholar needs. 
Full information is given under each reference, and there are no mysti- 
fying abbreviations. Schottenloher has attained a high degree of ac- 
curacy, and the errors that will turn up in all bibliographies will be 
at a minimum in Schottenloher. This reviewer found none in check- 
ing over a hundred references at chosen random. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


University of Kentucky 


Cuentos Espanoles de Colorado ye de Nuevo Mexico: Spanish Tales 
from Colorado and New Mexico. By Juan B. Raet. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1957. Vol I (xvi, 559 pp.), 
Vol. II (xv, 819 pp.). $10.00. 


Here is an enormous collection of some five hundred tales. Al- 
most all of them are printed word for word exactly as they were told 
by the 98 informats. Eleven of them were written by the informants 
themselves. Swift English summaries of all the tales are given at the 
end of Volume IT. 

These two large volumes offer all that can be asked of a folk tale 
collection. All the variants of each tale are given together, with care- 
ful parenthetical notes, indicating the relationships. Unnecessary 
repetitions have been eliminated, but the full content of every hither- 
to inpublished version is preserved. There are a few deliberate omis- 
sions of versions practically identical with those published elsewhere. 

As a collector, Rael has done for Colorado and New Mexico what 
Aurelio M. Espinosa has done for Spain. He has not added the ex- 
haustive documentation which accompanies the Espinosa collection, 
but such documentation would be superfluous, since most of the tales 
have their counterparts in Espinosa’s Spanish collection and Espinosa 
includes them in his annotations. Rael’s informants are all identified 
through numbers, and the tales are classified on the scheme used by 
Espinosa. 

About three fourths of Rael’s tales are clearly of Spanish origin. 
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The remaining fourth show some local and literary influence, the 
strongest literary influence being that of the Arabian Nights, which, 
Rael says, is the most widely read collection in the area. He includes 
only those Arabian Nights tales which have become a permanent part 
of oral tradition. The traditional Spanish tales have undergone only 
slight changes. Among other interesting groups there are six versions 
of Juan Oso, the “Bear’s Son” tale, several intriguing variants on the 
Cinderella theme, and twenty-six Pedro Urdemalas tales. 

The wording of the traditional Spanish tales shows some amusing 
local influences. An English-speaking doctor appears at times. En- 
glish words with Spanish spelling and pronunciation crop up here and 
there. All these features help make this a significant contribution to 
the collected folklore of the western world. 

FRANK GoopWwyN 
University of Maryland 


The Talking Turtle and Other Ozark Folk Tales. Collected by VANCE 
RANDOLPH. With Notes by Hersert HAtpert. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957. xviii, 226 pp. $4.00. 


A new book of Ozark folklore by Vance Randolph is always wel- 
come, and this collection of a hundred tales is no exception to the rule. 
Herbert Halpert’s additions to Randolph’s own notes make it valuable 
to the student interested in comparative and historical studies. Par- 
ticularly interesting are, for example, a long note (pp. 187-189) on the 
story of “King John and the Bishop” (Child, Ballads, No. 45), which 
Walter Anderson studied a generation ago (FF Communications, 42); 
a new version (pp. 196-197) of an old formula tale akin to “The Old 
Woman and Her Pig” (Mt. 2030); a version (pp. 199-200) of “The 
House Is Burned Down” (Mt. 2014), which Theodor Zachariae studied 
in the 1920’s (see Klein Schriften [Bonn,1920], pp. 191-197); and 
“The Crow That Talked” (p. 210), which is related to a tale claimed 
to be of eastern origin (Romania XVII [1887] 566-569, XIX [1890] 
100-112, XXI [1892] 71178). These are but samples. The word 
“tale” is extended to include an expurgated version of the speech about 
changing the name of Arkansas (pp. 215-216). The collector’s and 
the annotator’s command of American parallels is amazing. Randolph 
tells the tales in a form that endeavors to retain the Ozark idiom 
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without being a verbatim transcription. I add a few notes on the 
vocabulary: belly (McJimsey played ’em close to his belly, p. 66); 
blackjack, a species of oak (p. 107. See M. M. Mathews, A Dictionary 
of Americanisms [Chicago, 1951], Blackjack); boots (you can bet 
your boots, p. 147. DA Boots 2 c [3]); fine-haired, i. e., aristocratic 
(p. 43. DA Fine 3 [6]); galley west (It knocked him galley west, p. 
117. DA Galley-west) ; gosling (It looked like they were gone goslings, 
p. 11. B. J. Whiting in The Frank C. Browns Collection of North Caro- 
lina Folklore, 1 [Durham, N. C., 1952], 416); john boat (p. 13.DA 
John 3); johnny-come-lately (several johnny come-lately lawyers, p. 
165. DA Johnny 7 [4]); kick (anything [i.e., liquor] that had a kick 
in it, p. 119. Cf. DA Kick 2 ); Old Horny, a name for a dog and 
originally a name for the Devil (p. 169. Examples in print are rare) ; 
sledding (it was pretty hard sledding, p. 46. See A New English 
Dictionary, Sledding 2, citing one example. Is this not an unnoticed 
Americanism? ). The number of these words is somewhat smaller than 
one might expect. Students of the folktale will often have occasion 
to refer to this book. The format is attractive, but the taste of one 
or two illustrations seems questionable to me. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 


Taboo. By Franz STEINER. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
154 pp. $4.75. 


This is a remarkably comprehensive, yet concise and well-written 
treatment of a subject that has intrigued scholars in many disciplines 
ever since Captain Cook first brought the exotic Polynesian word 
“taboo” and its imperfectly understood meaning to the attention of 
the English-speaking world. The author’s purpose, in which he is large- 
ly successful, is to assess the results of nearly two hundred years of 
theorizing about ritual avoidance in an attempt to find some common 
basis for future research into the nature of taboo. In doing this, he 
goes beyond the criticism of separative writers to give a sophisticated 
interpretation of nineteenth century notions of the place of taboo in 
primitive cultures in terms not only of the Polynesian and Biblical 
source materials but also of trends in Western thought. For Steiner 
brings to his task a classical knowledge of Semitic languages and an 
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historian’s appreciation of Western civilization as well as all the analy- 
tical tools of contemporary British social anthropology. .He speaks 
with equal authority and lucidity on the taboos of the Pentateuch, of 
islands in the Pacific, and of Victorian England and makes an interest- 
ing case for as natural affinity between Victorian culture and taboo- 
minded Polynesia. 

Taboo has twelve short chapters,—originally a course of lectures 
given at Oxford University by Steiner just before his death in 1952 
and prepared for publication by Dr. Laura Bohannan. There is also 
a brief biographical Preface by Prof. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, an excel- 
lent Bibliography, and a wholly inadequate Index. The first three 
chapters trace the initial use of “taboo” in ethnographic literature and 
indicate the kind of cultural setting in which the customs were first 
recognized. The next eight chapters review critically the relevant 
theories of Robertson Smith, Snaith, Frazer, Marett, Van Gennep, 
Lévy-Bruhl, Radcliffe-Brown, Wundt, Freud, and lesser lights. A final 
summarizing chapter distills what is sociologically significant from all 
and suggests a definition and general approach to the subject that is 
broadly functional and comparative. 

While some may reject certain aspects of the author’s evaluations, 
which are frankly sociological, few can fail to appreciate the thorough- 
ness, rigorous logic, and overall fairness with which the judgments are 
made. Taboo has meant many things to many people, and Steiner 
performs a real service by bringing widely scattered studies into juxta- 
position and inquiring methodically into the definitions, categories, 
and underlying assumptions of each. He provides at least the ground- 
work for a systematization of terminology and concepts. 

Acceptance of the definitions and premises proposed by the author 
himself will vary according to the professional and theoretical orienta- 
tion of different readers, but they are clearly stated and consistently 
followed. To Steiner, the study of taboo belongs to the sociology of 
danger; i.e., “taboo is an element of all those situations in which at- 
titudes to values are expressed in terms of danger behaviour,” and 
“it is concerned with the protection of society from those endangered 
—and therefore dangerous—persons” (p. 22). The function of taboo 
is the narrowing down and localizing of danger to make it more con- 
trollable through rules of abstention. The proper sociologicaly pro- 
cedure, then, is to study how danger is localized in social institutions 
and what social pressures enforce the rules that keep the danger local- 
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ized. Although he does not offer it as an example, Steiner’s own ana- 
lysis (Chapters II, III) of the atypical Polynesian situation that has 
confused and confounded so many and been the basis for contradictory 
theories in the past clearly demonstrates the potentialities of such a 
structural-functional approach to the problem of taboo. For the first 
time, tabu, mana, and noa appear as logically interrelated concepts 
within the context of a special type of political and religious organiza- 
tion. 

For folklorists, anthropologists, historians, and others concerned 
with social context as well as custom, this little book will have con- 
siderable theoretical interest beyond its immediate subject matter. 
And for all students of primitive and comparative religion, it should 
be an important volume. Evans-Pritchard exaggerates only slightly 
when he says, “‘. . . it states in small compass, but with equal learn- 
ing and wit, everything of any significance which has been written 
about taboo” (p. 13). 

MARION PEARSALL 


University of Kentucky 
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